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Preface 


Soliloquies  by  Violet  Archer  is  one  of  the  fifteen  Canadian 
compositions  for  unaccompanied  clarinet  composed  between  1962  and  1983. 
Several  reference  works  study  many  unaccompanied  clarinet  solos  by 
composers  of  different  countries,  but  none  contain  entries  for  the 
Canadian  clarinet  solos. 

I  would  have  liked  to  write  about  all  fifteen  Canadian  works  but 
decided  to  concentrate  on  only  one  so  that  I  could  examine  it 
thoroughly.  To  facilitate  the  selection  process,  I  decided  to  exclude 
those  works  that  require  extra  equipment,  such  as  electronic  tape 
recorders,  and  works  that  are  intended  to  be  performed  by  intermediate 
and  lower  level  clarinet  students.  From  the  six  compositions  left  to 
consider  I  chose  the  piece  by  Edmonton  composer  Violet  Archer. 

In  the  course  of  my  research,  I  found  that  most  of  the  literature 
about  Dr.  Archer  focuses  on  biographical  data,  and  on  the  influence  on 
her  works  of  Bela  Bartok  and  Paul  Hindemith,  under  whom  she  studied. 
There  have  been  few  analytical  studies  of  her  recent  compositions. 
Rather  than  reiterating  information  that  is  available  elsewhere,  I  have 
limited  the  scope  of  this  essay  to  the  composition  Soliloquies .  A 
bibliography  of  articles  about  Dr.  Archer  has  been  included  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  who  want  to  attain  a  broader  perspective. 
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The  first  part  of  the  essay  comprises  a  structural  study  of 
Soliloquies .  In  the  second  part,  an  examination  of  the  piece  from  a 
performer's  standpoint,  I  offer  advice  on  breathing,  articulation  and 
phrasing;  suggest  changes  in  editing;  discuss  how  the  piece  exploits 
indigenous  qualities  of  the  clarinet,  and  comment  on  programmatic 
implications.  Illustrations  of  fingerings  for  awkward  passages  make  up 
the  third  part  of  the  essay. 

Soliloquies  requires  the  skill  possessed  by  a  senior  university  or 
professional  clarinettist.  My  aim  in  writing  this  essay  is  to  provide 
insight  that  will  aid  in  the  preparation  and  enhance  the  performance  of 
the  piece  by  capable  performers. 
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Structural  Study 


I  introduction 

Many  performing  clarinettists  are  not  familiar  with  the  complexities  of 
profound  music  analysis,  but  the  effectiveness  of  their  performance  of  a 
piece  may  be  enhanced  by  an  awareness  of  its  structure  and 
compositional  elements. 

This  structural  study  of  Soliloquies  is  deliberately  simple  and 
descriptive,  rather  than  intricate  and  analytical.  It  is  intended  as  a 


starting 

point  from  which 

the 

performer 

may  derive 

ideas  that 

will 

increase 

his  understanding 

and 

ultimately 

enrich  his 

performance 

of 

Soliloquies . 


I  Meditation 

The  first  movement  of  Violet  Archer’s  Soliloquies ,  ’’Meditation" ,  has 
the  tempo  indication  "Largo  molto,  espressivo  J=  52".  The  mood  of  the 
movement  is  serious  with  emotional  and  sometimes  furious  segments.  The 
complete  pitch  and  dynamic  ranges  of  the  clarinet  are  used,  but  no 
special  techniques,  such  as  flutter  tongue  or  multiphonics,  are  required. 
The  harmonic  language  is  atonal,  and  tritone  and  semitone  intervals  are 
key  structural  elements.  There  is  no  regular  metre  and,  although  note 
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values  vary,  eighth-notes  are  used  to  provide  rhythmic  cohesiveness. 
Trills,  grace  notes  and  other  forms  of  ornamentation  are  not  used. 

The  structure  of  the  movement  consists  of  an  opening  statement 
followed  by  three  episodes,  a  transition  passage,  and  a  coda.  Following 
is  a  summary  of  the  form: 


Bars 
1  -  2 
3  -  6 

7  -  12 
13  -  28 
29  -  36 
37  -  41 


opening  statement 
first  episode 
second  episode 
third  episode 
transition 
coda 


Each  episode  begins  softly  and,  through  climbing  range,  louder 
dynamics,  and  accelerated  rhythms,  reaches  a  climax.  Growth  is 
sustained  throughout  the  movement  as  each  episode  is  longer  and  each 
climax  more  brilliant  than  the  one  before. 

The  most  significant  melodic  unit  is  a  figure  based  on  the  interval  of 
a  tritone.  This  figure  first  appears  in  bar  3.  Like  most  motives  of  the 
movement,  this  figure  is  altered  rhythmically  and  expanded  each  time  it 
occurs.  Each  episode  begins  with  a  variation  of  this  figure.  (Example  1.) 
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(c)  Third  episode  m.13 


Mostly  the  movement  embodies  lyrical  phrases.  The  motivic  material 
within  phrases  is  based  on  the  opening  statement  and  similarities  among 
motives  are  usually  suggestions,  not  literal  repetitions.  An  example  of 
typical  motivic  manipulation  is  found  in  the  first  episode,  beginning  with 
the  phrase  in  bar  4  that  follows  the  first  tritone  figure.  The  pattern  of 
pitches  in  bar  4  is  repeated  as  the  first  segment  of  bar  5,  with  one 
alteration,"^  but  the  pitches  that  are  half-notes  in  bar  4  are  assigned 
shorter  note  values  in  bar  5.  This  rhythmic  contraction  leaves  room  for 
the  introduction  into  the  bar  5  phrase  of  new  material  similar  in  shape  to 
the  opening  statement  of  the  movement.  The  last  two  pitches  of  the  bar 
5  phrase  are  reiterated  in  bar  6,  shortened  by  the  value  of  the  quarter 
rest  that  precedes  them.  The  pitches  occurring  on  the  fourth  and  fifth 
beats  of  bar  6  are  a  rhythmic  contraction  of  beats  3  to  8  of  the  opening 
statement  (bar  1).  (Example  2.) 

1  The  last  pitch  of  bar  4  (F^  )  is  preceded  in  bar  5  by  an  F# 
eighth-note  one  semitone  higher  than  the  bar  4  pitch. 
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Example  2.  Motivic  manipulation 


pg 


«£_J  LTp-r - 2—1 

repeated  from  ^pitches  from  opening 
preceding  bar 


(b)  Opening  statement  xn.  1 


Melodic  continuity  is  maintained  by  the  intervallic  content;  that  is, 
almost  every  other  interval  is  a  semitone  and  leaps  are  seldom  larger 
than  a  major  seventh.  The  tritone  motive,  where  semitones  are  less 
frequent,  and  the  climaxes  of  the  second  and  third  episodes,  where 
semitones  are  more  frequent  and  larger  leaps  occur,  do  not  conform  to 
the  predominant  intervallic  pattern. 

Throughout  the  movement  new  ideas  are  added,  strengthening  the 
sense  of  growth.  These  ideas  are  often  marked  by  a  new  rhythm;  for 
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instance,  the  introduction  of  thirty-second  note  values  and  a  tremolo 

figure  in  bar  24  produces  the  most  dramatic  change  of  the  movement. 

Although  intervals  generally  follow  the  pattern  established  in  preceding 
passages,  the  overall  musical  line  is  a  series  of  descending  figures  with 
large  and  sudden  leaps  into  the  high  register  of  the  instrument.  Triplet 
eighth-notes  are  used  for  the  first  time  leading  into  this  section  and  are 
prominent  in  its  closing. 

The  transition  mixes  elements  from  the  previous  episodes  and  the 
tritone  figure  is  stated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  sometimes  consisting  of 
only  two  sustained  notes  transposed  down  a  whole  tone. 

The  coda  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  movement's  opening;  how'ever, 
it  is  expanded  by  longer  note  values.  The  tritone  figure  includes  three 
different  tritone  intervals.  Earlier  versions  contained  two  tritone 
intervals.  The  penultimate  bar  begins  like  the  first  phrase  of  the  first 

episode  but  is  transposed  up  an  octave  and  expanded  by  longer  note 

values.  It  ends  on  dotted  half-notes,  which  outline  the  restful  interval 
of  a  major  sixth.  The  movement  ends  with  two  sustained  notes  a  tritone 
apart  followed  by  a  ppp  sixteenth-note  that  repeats  the  upper  note  of 


the  tritone. 
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!l  Caprice 

The  second  movement  of  Soliloquies  is  vigorous  and  quick,  but  it  is 
not  as  lighthearted  as  the  title  suggests.  The  forceful  dynamics, 
combined  with  the  slightly  darker  sound  of  the  A  clarinet,  which 
replaces  the  clarinet  used  in  the  first  movement,  undermine  the  sense 
of  whimsy  usually  associated  with  the  term  ’’caprice".  The  tritone 
interval,  which  was  so  important  in  the  first  movement,  is  used 
infrequently  and  has  no  special  significance  here. 

The  second  movement  takes  less  time  to  perform  than  the  others  and 
has  a  distinctly  sectional  structure.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  form, 
with  the  sections  represented  by  letters: 


Bars  Section 


1 

-  11 

A 

Allegretto  capriccioso 

it 

CO 

IO 

12 

-  15 

transition  i 

Allegro 

J  =  152 

16 

-  23 

B 

Poco  meno  mosso 

J  =  144 

24 

-  32 

C 

=  144 

34 

-  36 

transition  ii 

Largo  molto 

37 

-  51 

A1 

Allegretto 
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The  A  and  A**  sections  contain  the  most  variety  in  rhythms  and  voice 
leading.  The  B  section  has  a  leisurely  pace  and  is  more  lyrical  than  the 
other  sections.  The  C  section  is  the  most  rapid  and  with  just  one 
exception  uses  only  one  note  value:  thirty-second  notes  at  J*=  144. “ 

The  movement  begins  with  a  sixteenth -note  flourish,  the  intervals  of 
which  are  significant.  Minor  seconds  and  minor  thirds  predominate  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  bar  a  semitone  sixteenth-note  trill  figure  lasts 
five  beats.  (Example  3.)  This  intervallic  content  is  used  throughout  the 
movement  with  semitones  occurring  almost  every  other  interval. 

In  contrast  to  the  first  movement,  w'hich  has  no  ornamental  figures, 
the  A  and  A**  sections  of  the  second  movement  feature  trills  frequently 
and  in  one  instance  (bar  11)  grace  notes  are  used.  The  trills  are  all  to 
a  semitone  above  the  written  note  and  often  descend  by  quarter-note 
semitones.  Another  feature  of  the  A  section  is  a  staccato  eighth-note 
figure  of  expanding  intervals  in  bars  2,  6,  7  and  8.  These  figures, 
although  they  begin  on  different  pitches,  have  the  same  intervals  of  a 
minor  third,  diminished  fifth,  minor  seventh  and  sometimes  a  minor 
ninth.  These  figures,  which  occur  in  the  clarinet’s  higher  register, 
usually  appear  in  conjunction  with  three  chromatically  descending 
staccato  eighth-notes  in  the  clarinet’s  lowest  register.  (Example  4.) 
Repeated  fragments  of  the  beginning  motive  occur  in  bar  10.  Prior  to 
this  return,  which  signifies  the  closing  of  the  A  section,  a  new  rhythmic 
figure,  different  from  any  other  in  the  piece,  is  used.  Somewhat  similar 


2  The  second  beat  of  bar  27  begins  on  an  eighth-note. 
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to  the  expanding  eighth-note  figure  mentioned  earlier,  thirty-second 
notes  used  percussively  on  the  two  lowest  notes  of  the  clarinet  are 
followed  by  leaps  into  the  clarinet’s  middle  register. 


Example  3.  "Caprice"  opening  m.l 


Example  4.  Staccato  eighth-note  expanding  intervals  mm. 6, 7. 


Y  hr  p 

ft  K. 

n 

nr 

— T 

n 

/ 

1  pf 

L J*  J 

1 

J 

; 

i 

^ 

—f  e-s 

u 

K 

1  Z  1  ^ 

^ - 

f  .  1 

32 

J. 1 

1 

r 

L—  ci  mi 


similar  intervals 


descending  semitone  eighths 


The  first  transition  section  consists  of  two  long  mellifluous  phrases 
and  contrasts  in  many  ways  with  the  preceding  A  section.  The  tempo 
marking  is  changed  from  J=  132  to  J=  152,  but  as  the  shortest 
rhythmic  value  is  a  quarter-note,  the  passage  is  on  the  whole  more 
relaxed  than  the  A  section.  The  range  is  restricted  to  the  chalumeau 
register  and  there  are  no  intervals  larger  than  a  perfect  fourth. 

The  B  section  is  a  little  slower  (  J  =  144)  than  the  preceding 
transition  and,  like  the  transition,  features  the  quarter-note  as  its 
shortest  value.  Unlike  the  transition,  the  range  is  mainly  restricted  to 
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the  high  or  extremely  low  register.  The  lowest  note  of  the  clarinet  (low 
E)  is  inserted  between  phrases  and  between  phrase  members,  creating  a 
pseudo-polyphonic  effect.  The  low  E  is  asserted  more  and  more  strongly 
as  the  B  section  progresses. 

The  C  section  is  the  most  capricious  section  of  the  movement.  The 
capriciousness  is  manifested  in  the  unpredictable  lengths  of  the  rests 

that  separate  rapid  technical  passages.  The  ubiquitous  semitone  appears 
almost  always  as  a  falling  interval  and  consecutive  intervals  are  all 

within  a  major  third.  Dynamics  usually  follow  the  shape  of  the  melodic 
line.  Generally,  the  higher  the  pitch,  the  louder  the  dynamic. 

The  style  of  the  transition  that  follows  the  C  section  is  fashioned 
after  that  of  the  first  movement.  No  specific  metronome  marking  is  given 
but  Largo  molto  is  indicated.  The  usual  intervallic  sequence,  that  is,  a 
third  followed  by  a  second  followed  by  a  third  followed  by  a  second, 

etc.,  is  maintained,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  transition  the  line  is 
constantly  ascending,  bringing  the  clarinet  from  the  lowest  to  the 

highest  register  in  regular  eighth-notes.  As  in  the  first  movement,  the 
eighth-note  provides  rhythmic  momentum.  A  semitone  trill  builds  tension 
near  the  end  of  the  transition  and  heralds  the  start  of  the  A*^  section. 

The  A1  section  features  the  tempo  (allegretto),  the  expanding 
interval  eighth-note  figure  and  the  trills  of  the  A  section.  Towards  the 
end,  fragments  of  the  beginning  motive  of  the  movement  occur.  (Example 
5.)  The  low  E  seen  throughout  the  B  section  reappears  in  bars  43  and 
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44.  A  new  idea,  that  of  a  rather  lengthy  ostinato  figure,  occurs  in  bars 
44  and  45.  This  leads  into  an  ascending  flourish  ending  on  the  highest 
notes  of  the  movement  in  bar  45.  Bars  49  and  50  borrow  ideas  from  the 
B  section;  in  particular,  irregular  rest  values  are  inserted  between 
sixteenth- note  fragments. 

Example  5.  Fragments  of  the  beginning  motive  m.49.3 


irregular  rest  values 


IN  Epilogue 


The  structure  of  the  last  movement  of  Soliloquies  is  sectional,  an 
ABA  form,  in  which  a  passionate  and  brooding  A  section  contrasts  with  a 
cheerful,  lively  and  rhythmic  B  section.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the 
structure  of  the  movement: 


Bars 


Section 


1-32  A 


Largo  molto,  espressivo  e  con  rubato  52 


33-57  B 


Andantino  scherzoso 


( 


58  -  61  transition  Meno  mosso 

62  -  78  A**  Largo  molto 


J  =  72 


3  Cf.  Example  3. 


n 


This  is  the  only  movement  of  Soliloquies  that  has  time  signatures. 
Why  time  signatures,  or  even  barlines,  are  used  in  the  A  and 
sections  of  the  movement  is  not  clear.  Any  sense  of  regular  metre  is 
defeated  by  the  direction  ''Largo  molto,  espressivo  e  con  rubato",  by 
frequent  rubato  indications  throughout  the  score  and  by  time  signature 
changes  in  almost  every  bar.  In  the  B  section  time  signatures  are  used 
to  advantage;  at  times  regular  metre  is  evident  and  a  change  of  time 
signature  usually  indicates  a  change  in  metre. 

Although  the  third  movement  takes  more  time  to  play  than  the  second 
movement,  it  contains  fewer  melodic  ideas.  In  the  A  and  A**  sections  the 
musical  material  can  be  regarded  as  derivations  from  just  two  ideas.  The 
first  of  these  ideas,  set  out  in  the  first  five  bars,  is  a  lyrical  phrase. 
This  phrase  and  most  of  the  following  phrases,  relative  to  intervallic 
patterns  in  the  other  movements,  begin  with  large  intervals,  which 
usually  alternate  rising  and  falling  directions.  After  each  phrase  reaches 
its  apex  the  intervals  descend  continuously,  and  become  more  chromatic. 
Phrases  usually  end  with  a  restful  interval  such  as  a  minor  or  major 
third.  As  the  A  section  progresses  there  is  increased  agitation  created 
by  shorter  rhythmic  values.  Towards  the  end  of  the  A  section  (bars  28 
to  31)  the  pitches  G,  D,  A,  A^ ,  and  are  emphasized  in  various 
combinations  in  sixteenth-note  passages. 

The  second  main  idea  of  the  A  section  is  based  on  repetitions  of  a 

single  pitch.  The  composer's  inspiration  for  this  style  of  composition 

4 

stems  from  the  vocal  technique  of  cantillation ;  that  is,  "Chanting  in 


4  Interview  with  Dr.  Archer,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  March  26,  1986. 
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free  rhythm  in  plainsong  style.  The  term  is  most  often  used  in  connexion 
with  Jewish  liturgical  music.  This  idea  offers  little  opportunity  for 
development,  other  than  manipulations  of  rhythm  and  dynamics,  but 
provides  unity  while  separating  the  loosely  structured  phrase  ideas. 
(Example  6. ) 


Example  6.  Cantillation  figures  mm. 6,7 


The  B  section  also  contains  just  two  fundamental  ideas  and,  as  in 
the  A  section,  one  idea  is  rigid  while  the  other  lends  itself  to 

development.  The  rigid  idea  comprises  a  falling  staccato  eighth-note 
perfect  fourth  duplet  in  the  middle  register  with  a  major  seventh 

acciaccatu ra ,  stated  three  times .  ^  This  idea  occurs  in  bars  33,  37  and 
41  and  is  repeated  in  fragments  at  the  end  of  the  B  section.  The  rhythm 
of  the  developmental  idea  is  a  series  of  dotted  eighth-sixteenth-note 
figures.  With  each  occurrence  the  developmental  idea  expands  and 

gradually  climbs  into  the  clarinet's  high  register. 

The  transition  following  the  B  section  effectively  links  the  B  and  A** 
sections.  The  tempo  is  midway  between  the  A  and  B  tempos  and  the 

musical  materia!  is  the  cantillation  idea  from  the  A  section. 

5  "Cantillation , "  in  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Music  (2nd  ed. , 
1964)  ,  p .  92 . 

6  See  Example  9. 
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The  A  section  is  in  the  tempo  of  the  A  section,  but  its  structure  is 
somewhat  different.  Movement  into  the  clarinet's  high  register  occurs 
sooner  and  tension  dissipates  several  bars  before  the  end  of  the  piece, 
creating  a  lasting  impression  of  tranquillity. 
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Performance  Guide 
Introduction 

The  task  of  iearning  and  performing  many  contemporary  works  in 
clarinet  literature  is  often  made  difficult  by  the  need  to  acquire  new 
skills.  These  skills  might  include  the  ability  to  read  and  understand 
special  musical  notation,  to  play  multiphonics  or  flutter  tongue,  to 
perform  simultaneously  with  electronic  devices,  to  improvise  or  even  to 
execute  choreographed  moves  while  playing. ^  Such  avant  garde 
techniques  are  not  required  to  perform  Soliloquies ,  which  is  copied 
exceptionally  clearly  and  has  comprehensive  directions  throughout  the 
score.  Two  features  of  the  piece  require  special  consideration,  however. 
First,  because  Soliloquies  is  long  --  almost  twenty  minutes  of  continuous 
playing  --  it  tests  the  performer's  endurance.  Secondly,  because  the 
piece  is  unaccompanied,  the  onus  is  on  the  soloist  to  sustain  audience 
interest  throughout.  Most  traditionally  trained  clarinettists  study  only 
ensemble  literature  for  performance  and  are  unaccustomed  to  this 
responsibility . 

Because  Soliloquies  is  both  long  and  unaccompanied,  thorough 
preparation  is  required  for  a  successful  performance.  Performers  are 
often  reluctant  to  allocate  sufficient  time  to  learn  a  complex  piece  that  is 
outside  the  standard  repertoire  and  as  a  result  many  outstanding  pieces 
are  performed  only  rarely. 

7  Canadian  pieces  for  unaccompanied  clarinet  involving  these  skills : 
special  notation  -  Denis  Lorrain,  Contra  Mortem;  Timothy  Brady, 
Tessituras ;  multi-phonics  and  flutter  tongue  -  Arsenio  Giron,  Pianos  II; 
electronic  devices  -  Lorrain,  L 1 Angelus ;  Gregory  Levin,  Crossroads; 
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This  guide  is  intended  to  save  time  that  would  be  lost  in  learning  by 
trial  and  error,  and  to  render  the  piece  approachable  to  the  performer. 


I  Meditation 

The  title,  "Meditation”,  suggests  reflection  in  thought  and  hints  that 
this  movement  is  programme  music.  Possible  extra-musical  mental  images 
evoked  by  the  music  are  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  individual 

performers  and  listeners.  The  performer  achieves  his  most  convincing 

interpretation  when  he  attempts  to  convey  to  the  audience  his  own  mentai 

g 

image  of  the  movement  through  the  music. 

The  music  is  through-composed,  unmetered  and  loosely  organized.  In 
general,  the  unstructured  quality  of  the  music  is  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
poco  rubato  throughout  the  movement.  The  length  (almost  eight  minutes) 
and  the  slow  tempo  of  the  movement  necessitate  the  performer’s 

concentrating  on  playing  expressively  to  avoid  a  plodding  effect. 

Notes  in  the  extreme  high  register  will  speak  consistently  if 
approached  gently.  They  will  not  speak  well  if  they  are  forced  or 

heavily  articulated. 

Some  areas  of  the  movement  require  special  consideration: 

improvisation  -  Barbara  Pentland,  Phases .  No  Canadian  clarinet  work  involves 
choreographed  moves,  but  Stockhausen  uses  the  device  in  Harlequin. 

8  A  dramatically  effective  image  is  of  a  solitary  person  immersed  in 
mental  reflection  on  an  anxiety-filled  day.  The  tritone  figure  represents 
a  recurring  subtly  disturbing  thought,  while  the  thirty-second  note  passage 
(bars  24-27)  expresses  extreme  anguish.  A  more  pleasant  image  is  that  of  a 
fanciful  daydream,  an  interpretation  suggested  by  a  natural  lyrical  quality 
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The  tritone  figures  in  bars  3,  7  and  13,  if  played  with  as  little 

inflection  as  possible,  will  accentuate  the  predominantly  expressive 

g 

quality  of  the  movement  by  providing  contrast. 

The  phrase  of  bars  11  and  12  and  the  phrase  of  bars  19,  20  and  21 
are  each  too  long  to  be  completed  in  one  breath.  The  phrase  marks  imply 
that  many  opportunities  are  available  for  breaths;  however,  to  prevent 
interruptions  to  the  flow  of  the  melodic  line,  take  breaths  after  the 
longer  notes  of  the  phrases.  Breathe  in  bar  11,  either  after  the  second 
half  of  beat  7  or  after  the  third  beat  of  bar  12,  and  in  bar  20,  either 
after  the  second  half  of  the  second  beat  or  after  the  second  half  of  the 
fifth  beat.  In  these  passages  the  phrase  marks  are  best  considered  as 
devices  used  to  vary  articulation ,  not  as  strict  demarcations  of  phrases 
or  phrase  members. 

To  facilitate  clean  jumps  to  the  high  F  and  G  in  bar  21,  slightly 

b  F 

stretch  the  time  values  of  the  A°  and  that  precede  the  high  notes.  A 
gradual  diminuendo  through  bar  21  adds  needed  variety  to  the  dynamics 
in  this  section.  The  final  four  quarter-notes  of  bar  23,  played 
increasingly  marcato,  generate  growing  intensity  in  preparation  for  the 
furious  section  that  follows. 

The  brilliance  of  the  section  beginning  in  bar  24  can  be  enhanced  by 
an  increase  in  tempo  from  J  =  52  to  approx imately  J  =  66;  the  first 
three  beats  of  bar  24  can  serve  as  an  acceleration  segment  leading  into 
the  new  tempo.  This  new  tempo,  used  through  to  bar  30,  effectively 

of  the  movement.  Or  the  performer  might  attempt  to  express  contemplation 
of  a  religious  profundity. 

9  See  Example  1. 
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sustains  a  sense  of  agitation.  By  alternating  bars  at  the  new  tempo  with 
bars  at  the  original  slower  tempo  from  bar  30  to  bar  36,  the  performer 
emphasizes  the  transitional  nature  of  this  passage.  The  agitation  of  the 
preceding  section  alternates  with,  and  is  eventually  replaced  by,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  following  coda. 

II  Caprice 

The  second  movement  of  Soliloquies  is  shorter  in  duration  (five  and 
one-half  minutes  as  opposed  to  seven  and  one-half)  and  more  quickly 
paced  than  the  first  movement.  As  a  result,  maintaining  audience 
interest  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  is  in  the  first  movement.  Caprice  is 
structured  in  four  sections,  A,  B,  C  and  A**,  each  of  which  exhibits  a 
different  musical  style  and  tempo,  with  unity  and  balance  supplied  by 
the  two  A  sections.  Consequently  this  movement  is  an  effective  and 
complete  concert  piece  in  itself.  Of  the  three  movements,  the  second 
presents  the  most  demanding  technical  challenges  and,  therefore,  is  a 
logical  starting  place  for  performance  preparation  of  Soliloquies  as  a 
whole. 

Entitled  ’’Caprice”,  this  movement  is  to  be  whimsical  in  character. 
The  sense  of  whimsy  can  be  difficult  to  maintain  given  the  predominantly 
loud  dynamics.  The  performer  may  wish  to  change  many  of  the  dynamic 
markings  to  expand  the  dynamic  range.  By  applying  frequent  sudden 
dynamic  changes,  the  performer  can  increase  the  levity  of  the  movement. 
(Example  7. ) 
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Example  7.  "Caprice"  mm. 1-5 
(a)  Excerpt  from  score 


I 


Allctrttic  Cl  price  lose  J  •  u*  - - - “  *^s,  ^ o 

r-  ,tliwse= 


/ 


(b)  Alternative  dynamic  markings 


p  pt tc  «  p  CIO 


K  u  it 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  clarinet  in  A,  rather  than  clarinet  in  B^,  is 
indicated  for  this  movement.  The  composer  specifies  clarinet  in  A  in 
order  to  polarize  the  lowest  pitch  and  the  high  register  of  the  clarinet, 
particularly  in  the  B  section  (bars  16  to  23),  and  in  bars  43  and  44.  ^ 
Whereas  notes  written  for  the  high  register  of  the  A  clarinet  can  be 
transposed  down  a  semitone  on  clarinet  in  B^,  the  low  E’s  cannot.  This 
downward  semitone  extension  of  the  low  register  provides  for  stronger 
contrast  between  the  low  and  high  pitches  employed  in  this  movement. 
The  clarinettist  who  does  not  possess  an  A  clarinet,  or  who  prefers  not 
to  change  instruments  in  mid-piece,  should  not  allow  the  clarinet  in  A 
indication  to  discourage  him  from  learning  this  piece.  Caprice  can  be 
performed  successfully  on  the  B^  clarinet  although  it  sounds  up  a 
semitone. 

Several  areas  of  the  movement  require  special  approaches: 

To  avoid  fragmentation  or  interruption  of  the  melodic  line,  connect 
the  trills  within  bars  3,  5,  37  and  39  with  a  minimum  of  attack  or 

accent. 

A  copying  inconsistency  in  bar  8  impedes  the  rhythmic 
comprehension  of  that  measure.  Correct  the  tail  hooks  of  the  duplet 
eighth-notes  in  the  last  five  beats  of  the  measure  so  that  the  duplets 
begin  on  the  quarter-value  beats.  (Example  8.)  The  last  A  eighth-note 
of  bar  9  falls  on  the  beat  and  can  be  difficult  to  place  accurately,  so  it 


10  Interview  with  Dr.  Archer. 
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is  advisable  to  mark  in  beats  in  bar  9  to  ensure  that  the  rhythm  of  the 
bar  is  played  correctly. 


Example  8.  m.8  (beats  10  to  16) 

(a)  Excerpt  from  score 


incorrect  tail  hooks 
(b)  Excerpt  with  corrections 


corrected  tail  hooks 


The  Allegro  beginning  at  bar  12  must  be  played  quickly  enough  to 
enable  the  long  phrases  to  be  completed  without  interruptions  for 
breaths.  Effective  contrast  to  this  Allegro  can  be  achieved  by  slowing 
the  tempo  of  the  Poco  meno  mosso  (bars  16  to  23)  to  approximately 
J  =  132,  rather  than  playing  it  at  J=  144  as  indicated.  The  slower 
tempo  also  enhances  the  lyrical  quality  of  this  section. 

So  that  the  C  section  (bars  24  to  33)  will  stand  out  in  contrast  to 
the  A  sections  (bars  1  to  11  and  bars  37  to  51),  play  it  as  quickly  as  is 
possible  with  accuracy:  try  accelerating  the  tempo  of  the  C  section  to 
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4=  160  instead  of  the  •=  144  indicated.  Bringing  out  the  furtive  nature 
of  the  melodic  line  in  this  section  creates  a  refreshing  sense  of  whimsy 
and  humour. 

To  facilitate  breathing,  avoid  playing  the  Largo  molto  section  (bars 
34  to  36)  too  slowly.  A  conscious  effort  to  eliminate  leakage  of  air  from 
the  sides  of  the  embouchure  also  helps  to  prolong  the  distance  between 
breaths . 

The  style  of  the  following  Allegretto  (a\  bars  37  to  51)  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  To  increase  vitality  play  the 
low  E's  in  bars  43  and  44  stacatto.  The  dramatic  climax  of  the  movement 
fakes  place  in  bar  46.  Because  of  the  piercing  quality  of  notes  played  in 
the  extreme  high  register  of  the  clarinet  it  is  unnecessary  to  play  the 
high  C  and  high  (final  four  beats  of  bar  46)  very  loudly  to  draw 

attention  to  the  climax.  Instead,  maximize  the  impact  of  this  climax 
rhythmically  with  a  ritard  beginning  on  the  high  C  followed  by  a  brief 
hold  on  the  high  D^. 

To  build  rhythmic  momentum  into  the  A**  Allegretto  (beginning  in  bar 
37)  try  accelerating  from  a  slow  tempo,  approximately  J=  72,  so  that 
the  indicated  tempo,  J  =  132,  is  reached  by  the  sixth  beat  of  bar  37. 
Similarly,  try  accelerating  up  to  tempo  at  bar  47  to  build  rhythmic 
momentum  from  the  climax  toward  the  end  of  the  movement. 
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Page  turns,  particularly  those  of  pages  8  and  10,  create  unnecessary 
interruptions  to  the  flow  of  the  movement.  The  interruptions  can  be 
avoided  by  using  two  music  stands,  one  to  support  copies  of  pages  9 
and  1 1  and  the  other  to  support  the  main  score.  The  performer  can  turn 
page  8  of  the  main  score  when  he  reaches  bar  33  on  the  copied  page  9. 
Page  10  can  be  turned  after  the  end  of  the  movement. 

IN  Epilogue 

The  last  movement  of  Soliloquies  presents  the  fewest  technical 
challenges.  It  is  playable  by  an  intermediate  to  senior  student  and 
stands  well  on  its  own  as  a  complete  concert  piece.  The  programme 
implications  of  the  title,  ’’Epilogue",  are  of  less  importance  than  those  of 
the  first  and  second  movements.  Because  the  third  movement  is 
comparable  in  length  to  the  other  two  (about  six  minutes  in  duration), 
and  contains  many  new  musical  ideas,  its  scope  exceeds  that  of  the  strict 
dictionary  definition  of  the  term  "epilogue":  "The  concluding  part  of  a 
literary  work;  an  appendix  ...  A  speech  or  short  poem  addressed  to  the 
spectators  by  one  of  the  actors  after  a  play  is  over. 

A  technique  based  on  cantiilation  and  used  only  in  "Epilogue" 

requires  special  consideration  to  ensure  a  successful  performance  of  this 
■p 

movement.  ~  The  performer  s  first  task  is  to  become  familiar  with  the 
cantiilation  figures  that  appear  in  bars  6,  7,  15,  16,  24,  25,  58  to  61, 
65,  66,  69  and  76.  When  playing  the  figures  has  become  natural,  enliven 

11  "Epilogue,"  in  The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (3rd  ed. ,  1978), 
I  p .  670. 

12  See  discussion  of  cantiilation  in  this  paper,  pp.  11-12. 
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them  with  a  liberal  amount  of  fervent  passion;  their  effectiveness  is  lost 
if  they  are  played  timidly  or  apologetically. 

It  is  desirable  to  create  a  sense  of  urgency  towards  the  end  of  the 
beginning  (A)  section;  this  can  be  accomplished  by  infusing  bars  28  to 
31  with  a  feeling  of  agitato.  The  resulting  intensity  emphasizes  the 
light-hearted  spirit  of  the  B  section  that  follows. 

The  B  section  contains  unconventional  shifts  between  the  metronome 


markings 


These  changing  markings  were  inserted 


13 


to  correct  a  fiaw  in  an  earlier  edition. 


While  this  approach  to 


correcting  the  error  was  a  simple,  efficient  solution  from  the  composer’s 
and  copyist's  point  of  view,  the  performer  might  have  been  better 
served  had  the  section  been  rewritten  using  an  alternative  rhythm 
notation  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Example  9. 


13  The  edition  used  by  Dr.  Dennis  Prime  in  the  premier  performance 
of  Soliloquies  bore  the  incongruous  metronome  marking  of  J  =  108  for 
the  entire  B  section. 
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Example  9.  mm. 33-36 


(a)  Excerpt  from  score 


(b)  Alternative  rhythm  notation 

J.loV 


i 


3  ^ 


±k 


m 


it± 


? 


% 


u 


mf  l  «S9‘‘er° 


(c)  Alternative  rhythm  notation 


C  / /  /~  /*. 

- d  "  "1 — "3  m  b* 

(X 

i 

V 

V 

— f— 

=i  J  Y  y  -  r  y  ■ 

1 

- - d 

0 

P*>f 


The  performer  may  be  tempted  to  allocate  less  practice  time  to  the 
"Epilogue’  because  it  is  technically  easier  to  learn  than  the  other 
movements.  Ironically,  it  is  this  relatively  simple  movement  that  can  pose 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  performance.  Insufficient  preparation,  combined 
with  the  ebbing  of  the  player  s  concentration  owing  to  the  length  of 
Soliloquies ,  can  cause  the  "Epilogue’  to  be  the  victim  of  uninteresting 
and  flawed  interpretations .  If  the  performer  is  to  deliver  a  successful 
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rendition  of  Soliloquies  it  is  essential  that  this  movement  receive 
sufficient  attention  in  practice  sessions. 

The  A  and  A**  sections  of  "Epilogue”  (bars  1  to  32  and  62  to  78, 
respectively)  are  in  the  style  and  tempo  of  the  first  movement,  providing 
balance  and  a  summation  of  the  piece  as  a  whole.  The  emotional  tone  of 
"Epilogue"  is  calmer,  more  subdued  than  that  of  the  first  movement; 
there  are  no  outbursts  of  fury.  Instead,  a  sense  of  acceptance  prevails. 

Of  the  three  movements,  "Epilogue"  bears  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  the  literary  and  dramatic  device,  the  soliloquy.  Play  the  A  and  A^ 
sections  as  if  you  are  expressing  private  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
solitude:  introspectively ,  perhaps  wistfully.  The  cheerful  B  section 
interjects  humour  and  optimism  unparalleled  at  any  point  in  the  first  two 
movements  and  should  be  played  merrily  to  contrast  with  the  moodier 
portions  of  the  movement. 

"Epilogue"  ends  with  the  cantillation  motive.  There  is  no  final 
exclamation  of  joy  or  defiance,  merely  a  gradual  slowing  and  fading  of 
the  subdued  religious  chant. 
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Fingerings 


Introduction 


Much  of  Soliloquies  is  written  in  the  extreme  high  register  of  the 
clarinet.  Because  pitches  become  progressively  less  stable  as  the  clarinet 
ascends  in  register,  care  is  required  in  choosing  fingerings  to  ensure 
that  the  pitches  in  the  highest  register  speak  reliably.  Most  fingerings 
illustrated  here  were  discovered  through  experimentation  and  are  not 
consciously  borrowed  from  a  method  book. 

Many  of  the  suggested  fingerings  use  the  alternate  B ^  right  hand 
14 

hook  independent  of  the  right  hand  ring  keys.  To  avoid  lowering  the 
ring  keys  for  these  fingerings,  increase  the  curve  of  the  right  hand 
fourth  finger  so  that  it  contacts  the  B^  hook  as  close  as  possible  to  the 

ring  key  connecting  bar. 

The  fingerings  that  follow  were  worked  out  on  Buffet  model  R13's 
( b'°  and  A)  fitted  with  a  Vandoren  mouthpiece,  model  B45#  . 

14  Alternate  B  h  hook.— — 
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*15  This  fingering  is  more  in  tune  than  the  most  commonly  used  fingering 
for  D  and  can  be  used  throughout  Soliloquies. 
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Bar 

Beat 
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19 
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20 
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Bar  24  25-27 


27 


27 
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II  Caprice 


Bar  2,6,19 
Beat  11,5,  9 
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III  Epilogue 
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